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Poverty  hy  the  Numbers 


The  big  numbers  tell  a  sad  story. 

One  child  in  five  is  poor.  It’s  been  that  way  ever 
since  the  early  ’80s. 

4-  In  1991  in  the  U.S.,  35,708,000  people  were 
poor  (14%  of  the  population).  That’s  2,123,000 
more  than  in  1990,  and  it’s  a  new  record  since  1964. 

4-  One  in  three  African  Americans  is  poor.  And 
more  than  one  in  four  Hispanic  Americans  is  poor. 

4-  Getting  a  job  isn’t  necessarily  the  answer.  In 
1990,  two  million  families  were  supported  by  a  full¬ 
time  or  near-full-time  worker  and  were  still  poor. 

4-  During  the  ’80s,  average  family  cash  income 
went  up  by  about  7%.  But  the  average  doesn’t  tell 
the  whole  story.  Overall,  for  the  poorest  fifth  of  all 
families,  cash  incomes  went  down  by  2%  in  the 
’80s.  The  richest  fifth  gained  14%. 

What  does  “poor”  mean  in  the  U.S.?  At  a  practical 
level,  it  means  not  having  enough  to  pay  for  basic 
necessities,  like  food,  shelter,  clothing,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and 
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health  care. 
It  means 
that  a 
broken 
washing 
machine,  a 
run-down 
car  battery, 
a  purse- 
snatch,  or  a 


broken  ankle  can  push  a  family  over  the  line  be¬ 
tween  deprivation  and  desperation. 

At  a  technical  level,  it  means  that  a  family’s  income 
falls  below  a  certain  government-determined 
threshhold  (for  a  certain  family  size).  The 
threshhold  is  adjusted  each  year  for  inflation.  In 
1991,  the  poverty  threshhold  was  $10,860  for  a 
family  of  three.  For  a  single  elderly  person,  it  was 
$6,532. 

Does  anything  make  a  difference?  Conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  is  that  an  improved  economy,  better 
education,  and  job  opportunities  make  the  differ¬ 
ence.  For  individuals,  these  factors  certainly  play  a 
big  part. 

But  overall,  according  to  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  staff,*  changes  in  government  policy 
do  more  to  increase  or  decrease  poverty  than 
changes  in  private  income.  For  example,  63%  of 
the  increase  in  poverty  among  families  during  the 
’80s  is  attributable  to  negative  changes  in  govern¬ 
ment  policy.  And,  in  contrast,  the  recent  expansion 
of  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  should  have  a 
direct,  positive  effect  on  families  living  in  poverty. 

What  Congress  does  about  low-income  programs 
makes  a  very  real  and  lasting  difference  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  hover  on  the  edge  of  poverty  and  seek 
a  safe  path  to  a  less  precarious  existence. 

Coming  up  soon  on  the  congressional  agenda: 
welfare  reform. 

*  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Overview  of  Entitlement  Programs  (1993  Green  Boc  k), 
July  1993. 
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FCNL  Policy  Statement  Being  Reviewed  and  Updated 


The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  is 
conducting  a  periodic  review  of  its  Statement  of 
Legislative  Policy.  This  process,  taking  place 
during  1993  and  1994,  continues  traditions  FCNL 
has  followed,  with  minor  variations,  since  the 
organization’s  inception  in  1943  (see  box).  FCNL’s 
friends  and  participants  are  welcome  to  add  their 
suggestions  to  this  process. 

The  FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy  is 
essentially  a  vision  statement.  It  sets  forth  the 
organization’s  long-range  hopes  and  ideals  for 
constructive  national  and  international  policies, 
along  with  many  recommendable  shorter  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  The  statement  guides  all  of 
FCNL’s  work;  it  provides  the  basis  for  the  views 
and  action  recommendations  we  express  to  Con¬ 
gress,  to  our  constituents,  and  to  the  general 
public. 

Recommendations  for  updating  and  improving  the 
current  policy  statement  (which  was  adopted  in 
1987)  will  be  considered  at  FCNL’s  Annual  Meeting 


LOOKING  BACK .... 

For  50  years,  FCNL  has  used  statements  of 
legislative  policy  to  set  forth  its  vision  of  a 
better  world,  and  to  declare  publicly  the  goals 
and  principles  for  which  it  strives.  Early 
statements  were  about  four  pages  long,  and 
stressed  such  subjects  as  food  &  relief,  refu¬ 
gees/displaced  people,  racial  justice,  disarma¬ 
ment,  conscription  &  rights  of  conscience,  and 
world  government.  In  the  ’50s  and  ’60s,  the 
statements  grew  to  16  pages  and  added  more 
topics  and  greater  detail.  Sometimes  extra 
statements  were  issued  on  special,  single 
subjects  (such  as  civil  defense,  farm  labor, 
Indian  affairs,  jobs,  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
presidential  impeachment).  By  1982,  the  trend 
returned  to  shorter,  more  generalized  state¬ 
ments.  But  always,  the  statements  have 
served  to  articulate  the  shared  values  and 
concerns  that  undergird  and  guide  all  of 
FCNL’s  work. 

....Glimpses  from  50  years  of  FCNL  history. 


this  November.  The  focus  will  be  on  the  broad, 
general  goals  and  principles  in  the  statement.  The 
more  detailed  lists  of  specific  positions  or  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  document  will  be  considered  at 
the  following  Annual  Meeting,  in  November  1994. 
Responsibility  for  adopting  the  Statement  of  Legis¬ 
lative  Policy  rests  with  FCNL’s  General  Commit¬ 
tee — the  body  that  is  the  actual  Committee  in  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation.  It  is 
composed  of  about  230  Friends,  at  least  two-thirds 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  Yearly  Meetings  or  other 
Friends’  organizations;  the  rest  are  appointed  at 
large.  Currently,  26  Yearly  Meetings  and  seven 
other  Quaker  organizations  appoint  representa¬ 
tives.  The  committee  meets  annually  to  do  the 
business  of  the  organization,  which  is  conducted  in 
the  Quaker  tradition  of  seeking  unity  within  a 
context  of  worship. 

This  policy  review  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  familiar  selection  of  priorities  that  occurs 
every  two  years.  Priorities  are  a  su&-set  of  policy — 
items  chosen,  from  already-established  policy,  for 
concentrated  emphasis  and  attention  in  those 
years. 

Even  though  the  General  Committee  has  final 
responsibility  for  determining  policy,  it  welcomes 
thoughtful  and  constructive  ideas  from  Friends  and 
other  FCNL  readers  and  supporters.  To  comment, 
you  will  need  to  refer  to  a  copy  of  the  current  policy 
statement.  You  can  obtain  one  on  request  from  the 
FCNL  oftice;  or,  if  you  attend  a  Friends  Meeting, 
first  ask  to  see  the  copy  your  local  FCNL  Meeting 
Contact  has.  Write  your  specific  comments  (indi¬ 
cating  sections  of  the  current  document  to  which 
they  apply)  as  briefly  and  succinctly  as  possible. 
Mail  them  to:  Policy  Review,  FCNL,  245  2nd  St. 
NE,  Washington,  DC  20002-5795. 


Give  FCNL  a  Peace  Dividend  . . . 

with  an  interest  free  loan  to  the  FCNL  Education 
Fund.  Or,  convert  your  present  loan  to  a  tax- 
deductible  Jubilee  gift. 

Call  (202)547-6000,  or  write  for  Education  Fund 
loan  forms. 

Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  witness  possible. 
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Envisioning  FCNL’s  Next  50  Years: 

Six  Revolutionary  Trends 

The  following  article  was  prepared  by  a  small  working  committee  of  FCNL,  known  as  the  Futures  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  study  and  discussion  about  some  of  the  most  significant  trends  shaping  our 
world  now  and  in  the  decades  ahead.  These  paragraphs  are  not  policy  statements  or  recommendations; 
they  are  intended  simply  as  brief  descriptions  of  actual  trends,  to  set  the  context  within  which  discussion  of 
policy  takes  place. 


The  world  has  been  experiencing  a  set  of  converg¬ 
ing  revolutions  that  will  inevitably  shape  and 
challenge  our  Quaker  witness  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  offer  these  six  as  trends  that  U.S.  Friends 
might  wish  to  consider  in  envisioning  the  ways  we 
will  be  called  to  respond  to  social  injustice,  as  we 
continue  to  work  with  FCNL  to  influence  govern¬ 
ment  policy  during  the  next  50  years. 

Demographic  revolutions.  The  earth’s  popula¬ 
tion  now  exceeds  5.5  billion,  and  most  analysts 
predict  another  doubling  before  the  middle  of  the 
next  century,  absent  catastrophe.  More  than  90 
percent  of  that  increase  will  occur  in  the  poorest 
nations  of  the  world,  generating  mounting  migra¬ 
tion  pressures.  In  the  U.S.,  the  Anglo/European 
population  is  aging,  while  Hispanic  and  Asian 
populations  are  increasing  rapidly.  The  American 
community  is  changing  from  an  amalgam  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nationalities  into  a  microcosm  of  all  the 
earth’s  peoples,  in  difTicult  transition  toward  be¬ 
coming  the  world’s  first  truly  “universal”  nation. 

The  transformation  of  the  American  family. 

In  their  efforts  to  hold  on  to  American  living  stan¬ 
dards  during  the  1970s  and  ’80s,  while  productivity 
declined  and  wages  stagnated,  Americans  not  only 
showed  an  unprecedented  willingness  to  go  into 
debt;  they  also  restructured  the  family.  Nearly  all 
adult  family  members  now  work  outside  the  home, 
but  school  schedules,  work  roles,  public  policies, 
and  role  expectations  continue  in  ways  appropriate 
to  the  1950s,  impeding  effective  responses  to  the 
real  needs  of  families  and  children. 

The  switch  from  resources  to  knowledge.  The 
economic  foundations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  are  rapidly  shifting,  out  of  the  “resource 
economy”  of  the  Industrial  Age  (when  the  dominant 
occupational  category  was  the  semiskilled  factory 


worker  and  wealth  came  primarily  from  control 
over  raw  materials)  into  the  “knowledge  economy” 
of  the  Information  Age.  Educational  achievement 
and  facility  with  symbols  will  now  determine  a 
person’s  economic  well-being  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before  in  human  history. 

The  rise  of  the  global  economy.  All  nations  are 
now  tied  together  into  a  single  worldwide  produc¬ 
tion  and  exchange  system,  eroding  national  bound¬ 
aries  and  confounding  efforts  on  the  part  of  any  one 
nation  to  solve  its  problems  by  itself.  The  new 
economic  integration  is  contributing  importantly  to 
widening  income  gaps  between  rich  and  poor 
people,  particularly  within  the  United  States. 

Identity  and  governance  in  a  more  unstable 
world.  With  the  ending  of  the  Cold  War,  a  new 
international  “order”  is  emerging,  still  brimming 
with  weapons  and  fraught  with  new  kinds  of  con¬ 
flict.  Individuals  and  communities  increasingly  lay 
claim  to  exclusivist  nationalisms,  profoundly 
challenging  the  world’s  hope  for  greater  universal¬ 
ity,  tolerance,  and  democracy.  More  than  ever,  it 
will  be  critical  to  make  progress  in  demilitarizing 
the  international  system  and  in  developing  strong 
and  effective  multilateral  peacekeeping  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  environmental  challenge.  Citizens  world¬ 
wide  are  growing  more  concerned  about  the  mount¬ 
ing  threats  to  public  health  and  to  the  long-term 
habitability  of  the  planet,  as  human  numbers  and 
appetites  press  up  against  the  life-support  systems 
and  cleansing  capacities  of  the  earth.  Until  this 
century,  the  never-ending  challenge  was  to  protect 
human  beings  and  their  habitats  against  the  forces 
of  nature;  from  now  on,  the  never-ending  challenge 
will  be  to  protect  nature  against  humankind,  to 
reconcile  human  fulfillment  with  environmental 
protection  and  sustainable  growth. 
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Ratifying  UN  Human  Rights  Conventions 

“FCNL  will — time,  opportunity,  and  resources  permitting — support  cooperative  efforts  to  promote  world¬ 
wide  recognition  of  human  rights,  beginning  with  U.S.  ratification  of  United  Nations  human  rights  cov¬ 
enants.”  — From  the  Statement  of  FCNL  Legislative  Priorities  for  the  103rd  Congress 


Opportunity  will  soon  come  for  FCNL  to  support 
ratification  of  UN  human  rights  conventions  and 
covenants.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  is  expected  to  hold  hearings  in  September  on  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination.  A  vote  in  the  full 
Senate  could  occur  as  early  as  October. 

This  follows  the  statement  made  by  Secretary  of 
State  Warren  Christopher  at  the  World  Conference 
on  Human  Rights  in  Vienna  in  June.  Christopher 
said,  ‘The  U.S.  will  move  promptly  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  our  Senate  to  ratify  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination.”  He  said  the  administration 
would  then  act  on  other  pending  conventions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  women’s  convention,  the  American  conven¬ 
tion,  and  the  convention  on  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  rights. 

What  Are  the  Steps  in  the  Process? 

L  Adoption.  The  convention  is  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations.  (The  American  Convention  on 
Human  Rights  was  adopted  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States.) 

2.  Signing.  In  the  U.S.,  the  convention  is  signed  by 
the  President.  This  action  indicates  an  intent  to 
ratify. 

3.  Ratification.  This  action  takes  place  in  the 
Senate  and  requires  a  two-thirds  vote. 

4.  Implementation.  Implementing  legislation  is 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  apply  the 
convention  to  federal  law. 

The  Race  Convention’s  Long  Journey 

In  1965,  the  United  Nations  adopted  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination  (the  race  convention),  and  in 
September  1966  it  was  signed  by  the  U.S.  Twelve 
years  later,  in  1978,  President  Jimmy  Carter  sent 
the  convention  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  recommending  that  it  be  ratified.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  later,  in  1993,  there  is  hope  that  the  race 


convention  may  finally  be  ratified  and  the  imple¬ 
menting  legislation  passed  into  law. 

When  conventions  are  sent  to  the  Senate,  the 
State  Department  recommends  a  package  of 
“RUDs”;  these  are  reservations,  understandings 
and  declarations.  Reservations  might  be  stated 
where  the  provisions  of  the  convention  would 
require  a  higher  standard  of  law  than  those  found 
under  U.S.  law.  A  declaration  could  be  made,  for 
example,  not  to  allow  the  convention  to  be  self¬ 
executing. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  prepared  the 
package  of  RUDs  for  the  race  convention,  and  it 
appears  that  there  will  be  little  controversy.  U.S. 
domestic  law  currently  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  race  convention.  Senate  support  for  ratifica¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  strong. 

Other  Actions 

The  Convention  Against  Torture  and  Other  Cruel, 
Inhuman  or  Degrading  Treatment  or  Punishment 
was  adopted  by  the  UN  in  1984  and  ratified  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  October  1990.  Implementing 
legislation  is  currently  pending  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  It  may  be  included  in  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  or  it  may  be  attached  to  the  FY94  State 
Department  authorization  bill.  Of  great  concern 
to  FCNL  and  others  is  language  found  in  the 
House  version  that  includes  the  death  penalty. 

If  the  race  convention  is  ratified  expeditiously,  it 
is  expected  that  the  Senate  will  immediately  take 
up  the  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Discrimination  Against  Women. 

The  International  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  was  adopted  by  the  UN  in  1989,  but  has  not 
yet  been  signed  by  the  U.S.  The  strong  advocates 
for  this  convention  may  prompt  discussion  and 
action  by  the  administration  and  Congress. 

This  is  certainly  the  time  for  voters  to  voice  their 
support  for  the  ratification  of  the  numerous  hu¬ 
man  rights  conventions. 
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Legislative  Updates 


The  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act.  The 
Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  (RFRA)  is  one 
step  away  from  final  passage.  This  legislation  was 
introduced  in  response  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Oregon  v.  Smith,  which  weakened  the 
right  to  religious  freedom.  If  RFRA  is  signed  into 
law,  it  will  restore  the  “compelling  interest”  stan¬ 
dard  that  states  were  required  to  use  when  finding 
it  necessary  to  interfere  with  religious  practices. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  May,  passed 
RFRA  with  no  weakening  amendments.  Now,  in 
the  Senate,  several  senators  are  expressing  concern 
that  RFRA  could  create  problems  for  the  prison 
system  or  the  courts  if  administrators  were  re¬ 
quired  to  accommodate  prisoners’  religious  prac¬ 
tices.  This  is  an  unfounded  concern,  since  the 
necessity  for  order  and  security  in  prisons  would 
very  probably  be  considered  a  “compelling  interest” 
if  a  religious  practice  became  an  issue.  If  a  prison 
exemption  is  included  in  the  Senate  version,  the 
bill  will  have  to  go  to  a  House-Senate  conference 
where  it  could  be  weakened  further. 

ACTION:  Urge  your  senators  to  protect  the  right 
to  have  one’s  religious  practices  considered  and 
weighed  when  they  clash  with  state  interests.  It’s  a 
reasonable  request  in  a  country  that  was  founded 
on  principles  of  religious  freedom. 

Campaign  Finance  Reform.  By  the  time  the 
Senate  finally  passed  its  campaign  finance  reform 
bill,  S.  3,  on  June  17,  it  didn’t  look  very  much  like 
the  original  bill  that  FCNL  and  many  other  organi¬ 
zations  had  advocated.  In  order  to  gain  the  neces¬ 
sary  60  votes  to  avoid  certain  defeat  by  filibuster. 
Senate  leaders  made  major  concessions.  The  most 
significant  was  the  elimination  of  almost  all  public 
funding  for  election  campaigns.  Instead,  the  bill 


CORRECTION 

An  early  version  of  an  FCNL  paper,  G-3136-OTH, 
which  tells  how  to  obtain  the  weekly  legislative  action 
message  by  e-mail,  contained  an  error.  The  correct 
address  for  subscribing  to  the  Quaker-P  service  on 
InterNet  should  read: 

<listserv@vmd.cso.uiuc.edu> 

We  regret  the  error. 
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proposes  to  tax  the  campaign  funds  of  candidates 
who  won’t  abide  by  the  spending  limits  the  bill 
establishes.  This  provision  may  well  be  challenged 
on  constitutional  grounds.  It  also  fails  to  provide 
any  significant  public  resources  for  candidates  who 
challenge  incumbents — an  important  goal  of  cam¬ 
paign  reform.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate  bill  does 
make  some  valuable  reforms;  and,  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  it  keeps  the  process  alive  so  the  House  must 
deal  with  it. 

ACTION:  It  is  vital  that  House  members  hear  now 
from  their  constituents  that  genuine  campaign 
finance  reform  must  include  clean  public  resources 
(public  funds).  Urge  your  representative  to  work 
and  vote  for  a  bill  like  the  one  Congress  passed  last 
year  but  Pres.  Bush  vetoed.  Many  current  repre¬ 
sentatives  voted  for  last  year’s  bill;  many  newly- 
elected  members  pledged  during  last  fall’s  cam¬ 
paigns  to  vote  for  such  a  bill.  Voters  should  hold 
them  accountable  to  these  commitments. 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Issues.  Immigration 
has  become  a  very  hot  political  issue.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  much  of  the  public  debate  has  taken  on  an 
ugly,  foreigner-bashing  tone.  FCNL  people,  what¬ 
ever  their  views  on  various  policy  positions,  can 
help  by  insisting  that  discussions  focus  on  genuine 
issues,  that  no  stereotypes  be  tolerated,  that  fear  of 
terrorism  must  not  become  a  cloak  for  prejudice, 
and  that  everyone’s  human  rights  and  dignity  be 
respected. 

Two  current  bills  merit  attention.  H.R.  2119, 
introduced  by  Rep.  Xavier  Becerra  CA,  would 
establish  an  independent  review  commission  to 
hear  complaints  and  recommend  corrective  action 
in  response  to  civil  rights  abuses  by  employees  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS) 
and  the  Customs  Service.  This  bill  would  not 
change  immigration  policy',  it  simply  provides  a 
better  way  to  resolve  specific  complaints. 

ACTION;  Urge  your  representative  to  co-sponsor 
H.R.  2119. 

On  the  other  hand,  H.R.  2602,  introduced  by  Rep. 
Romano  Mazzoli  KY,  is  an  omnibus  bill  with  many 
objectionable  provisions.  Among  other  things,  it 
provides  for  summary  exclusion  of  persons  without 

(Cont.  on  p.  6) 
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NAFTA  Facts 


A  recent  U.S.  survey  found  that  roughly  half  of 
those  polled  did  not  know  about  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Free  Trade  Agreement,  or  NAFTA.  Because 
NAFTA  will  affect  millions  of  Americans,  members 
of  Congress  and  the  public  will  need  to  make 
informed  decisions  about  this  historic  agreement. 

>•  NAFTA  was  signed  by  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the 
U.S.  in  December  1992,  to  take  effect  in  January 
1994. 

“f  NAFTA  is  an  agreement  governing  trade, 
tariffs,  and  investment  regulations.  It  is  much  less 
comprehensive  than  the  Maastricht  Treaty  to  unify 
the  European  Community,  which  includes  provi¬ 
sions  for  common  currency,  immigration  rules,  and 
other  political  and  social  issues. 

NAFTA  is  not  a  treaty;  it  is  an  international 
executive  agreement.  As  such,  it  does  not  need  to 
be  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Instead,  it  will  be  made 
legally  binding  through  implementing  legislation 
that  must  be  passed  by  each  signatory  country’s 
legislature. 

>■  Under  “fast-track”  provisions  established  for 
NAFTA  in  1991,  the  implementing  legislation  must 
be  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
within  90  legislative  days.  No  amendments  will  be 
allowed  and  debate  will  be  limited,  so  those  wish¬ 


ing  to  influence  the  legislation  must  express  their 
concerns  before  it  is  introduced. 

4”  President  Clinton  chose  not  to  reopen  negotia¬ 
tions  to  revise  NAFTA,  but  rather  to  supplement  it 
with  three  parallel  agreements  covering  environ¬ 
mental  concerns,  labor  rights,  and  protections 
against  import  surges.  During  the  August  congres¬ 
sional  recess,  the  administration  announced  it  had 
reached  accord  with  Canada  and  Mexico  on  these 
side  agreements. 

FCNL  is  carefully  studying  NAFTA  and  the  paral¬ 
lel  agreements,  along  with  their  implementing 
legislation,  to  analyze  the  ways  these  agreements 
will  affect  human  rights,  the  environment,  labor, 
agriculture,  poverty,  and  the  safety  of  consumers 
and  workers.  Use  the  above  order  form  if  you  wish 
to  request  more  information  about  NAFTA. 

From  FCNL’s  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy:  U.S.  economic 
policy  decisions  profoundly  affect  the  rest  of  the  world  through 
trade  in  merchandise  and  services,  international  financial 

markets,  and  participation  in  international  institutions - 

An  effective  and  compassionate  response  to  the  root  causes  of 
hunger,  deprivation,  and  social  conflict  must  include  greater 
support  for  participatory  and  sustainable  development 
programs,  equitable  trade  policies,  and  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  that  increase  the  availability  of  resources  in  poor 
countries. 


(Cont.  from  p.  5) 

documents  even  if  they  may  be  fleeing  persecution, 
and  redefines  “asylum”  in  a  way  that  almost  elimi¬ 
nates  it. 

ACTION:  Ask  your  representative  to  oppose 
H.R.  2602  and  any  similar  legislation  that  fails  to 
accord  refugees  adequate  rights  and  protections. 

The  Selective  Service  System.  Looking  to 
eliminate  wasteful  spending,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  reduced  funding  for  the  Selective  Service 
System  from  a  proposed  $29  million  to  $5  million. 
These  funds  would  be  used  to  shut  down  the 
agency.  The  comparable  legislation  in  the  Senate 
is  still  pending  before  the  Appropriations  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies.  If 
the  Selective  Service  System  is  shut  down,  the  way 
will  be  paved  for  additional  legislation.  Represen¬ 


tative  DeFazio  OR  plans  to  introduce  legislation 
this  fall  that  would  oflicially  repeal  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  FCNL  also  urges  amnesty  for  those 
suffering  from  congressionally  mandated  penalties 
for  non-compliance  with  registration  requirements. 

House  Passes  Aid  to  the  Newly  Independent 
States.  On  June  17,  the  House  approved  a  $2.5 
billion  aid  package  to  assist  Russia  and  the  other 
newly  independent  states  (NIS)  of  the  former 
USSR.  The  FY94  Foreign  Operations  Appropria¬ 
tions  bills  included  $904  million  for  the  NIS.  To 
fund  the  remainder  of  the  package,  an  additional 
$1.6  billion  was  generated  through  a  supplemental 
appropriation  using  unspent  funds  from  FY93.  The 
Senate  is  expected  to  consider  the  aid  package, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  when 
Congress  reconvenes  after  the  August  recess. 

(Cont.  on  p.  7) 
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New  or  Current  FCNL  Documents 

These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  to  help  with  postage  and 
handling.  Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  this  list  (with  your  name  !  address  on  reverse),  and  mail  to  FCNL. 


□  G-3159-DOM  Gun  Control  Legislation  in  the  103rd 
Congress.  7/23/93 

□  Packet  on  the  Death  Penalty  (includes  documents  G- 
3164-DOM  through  G-3169-DOM).  August  1993.  (For 
this  21-page  packet,  please  send  $2.00.) 

□  G-3146-DOM  Action  Alert:  Demise  of  Selective  Service? 
7/8/93 

□  G-3 143-BUD  FCNL’s  Analysis  of  the  Federal  Budget. 
July  1993.  (22  pages  of  tables;  please  send  $2.00.) 

□  G-3 142-BUD  FCNL’s  Analysis  of  the  Federal  Budget 
(short  form — 8  pages).  July  1993 

□  G-3161-FOR  “A  Call  for  Change  in  U.S.  Policy  Toward 
Cuba.”  Action  Alert.  7/29/93 

□  G-3127-FOR  Human  Rights  and  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement.  6/15/93 

□  G-3105-FOR  The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment:  A  Discussion  Paper  for  FCNL,  by  Jean  Rosenberg. 
June  1993.  (For  this  25-page  document,  please  send 
$2.00.) 


□  G-3174-MIL  Action  Alert:  Update  on  Military  Spending 
Bill.  August  1993 

□  G-3 145-BUD  Action  Alert:  Cut  Military  Spending.  7/2/93 

□  L-3 152-BUD  FCNL  letter  to  Rep.  Ron  Dellums,  Chair  of 
House  Armed  Services  Cmte.,  recommending  cuts  in 
FY94  Dept,  of  Defense  authorization  bill.  7/16/93 

□  L-3141-MIL  FCNL  letter  to  Pres.  Clinton  opposing 
missile  strike  against  Iraq.  6/29/93 

□  R-3 144-MIL  Letter  to  Pres.  Clinton  from  Rep.  Ron 
Dellums,  Chair  of  House  Armed  Services  Cmte.,  after 
U.S.  military  strike  against  Iraq.  6/29/93 

□  G-3136-OTH  How  to  get  FCNL’s  weekly  Legislative 
Action  Messages.  August  1993 

FCNL  Washington  Newsletter 
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formats.) 


State  Department  Denies  Request  by  Jordan 
to  Re-transfer  F-5/E  Fighter  Planes  to  Indone¬ 
sia.  Public  outcry  and  congressional  action  per¬ 
suaded  the  U.S.  State  Department  to  deny  a  re¬ 
quest  by  the  government  of  Jordan  to  re-transfer 
four  U.S. -made  F-5E  fighter  planes  to  Indonesia. 
Members  of  Congress  who  opposed  the  re-transfer 
include  Senators  Pell  RI,  Kennedy  MA,  Feingold 

WI,  and  Harkin  lA.  Denouncing  Indonesia’s  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  of  and  repressive  policies  toward 
East  Timor,  the  group  urged  Secretary  of  State 
Christopher  to  reject  any  consideration  of  the  re¬ 
transfer  and  asked  him  to  work  with  U.S.  allies  to 
prevent  any  similar  sales  to  Indonesia.  Sen.  Leahy 

VT,  whose  Appropriations  subcommittee  was 
instrumental  in  denying  U.S.  military  aid  to  Indo¬ 
nesia  in  1993,  sent  a  separate  letter  voicing  his 
opposition.  Unfortunately,  soon  after  the  State 
Department  revealed  its  decision  to  deny  the 
request.  Great  Britain  contracted  to  sell  24  Hawk 
aircraft  to  the  Indonesian  government — again 
underscoring  the  need  for  multilateral  cooperation 
to  restrain  the  conventional  arms  trade. 

Ban  Conventional  Arms  Sales  to  Indonesia. 
Early  in  September,  Senator  Feingold  WI  plans  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  authori¬ 


zation  bill  to  ban  government  and  commercial  arms 
sales  to  Indonesia.  The  amendment  would  prohibit 
arms  sales  until  the  President  certifies  that  Indo¬ 
nesia  has  allowed  international  human  rights 
groups  to  visit  East  Timor,  that  they  report  no 
forms  of  inhuman  treatment,  and  that  Indonesia 
has  complied  with  Security  Council  resolutions 
calling  for  withdrawal  of  its  troops  from  the  terri¬ 
tory. 

House  Approves  Trial  Run  of  Variation  of 
Line-Item  Veto.  In  late  April,  the  House  passed 
H.R.  1578,  which  would  permit  a  two-year  test  of  a 
version  of  the  line-item  veto  known  as  expedited 
rescission.  The  term  rescission  means  taking  back, 
or  eliminating,  a  budgeted  expenditure.  Expedited 
rescission  would  alter  current  practice  by  requiring 
that  any  rescissions  proposed  by  the  President 
have  to  be  approved  by  a  majority  vote  in  Congress. 
(Congress  currently  has  thf'  option  to  ig^or^ 
proposals.)  If  the  rescissions  are  rejected,  tne 
appropriations  committee  whose  bill  is  affected 
may  present  a  substitute  rescission  package,  on 
which  there  must  also  be  a  vote.  As  we  go  to  press, 
the  Senate  has  not  acted  on  similar  rescission 
procedures.  (For  more  on  this  subject,  see  the  May 
’93  FCNL  Newsletter.) 
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INSIDE 

POVERTY 
BY  THE  NUMBERS 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  indudes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  fcor  8  other  Friends* 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of 
views  in  tbeFCNL  WASHINGTON NBWSLETTEB 
are  guided  by  the  Statement  cf  Policy,  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the 
ladings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and 
for  like-minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Cohtribu* 
:  tors  indude:  Joe  Volk,  Ruth  Flower,  NaiuyNye^  Amy 
<  Wilson,  Joshua  Rodin,  Tara  Coles,  Alison  Oldham, 
Laura  PetrolT 

A  $25  annual  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  Uie 
Newsletter  for  one  year  (11  issues).  Also  available  in 
microform  from  University  Micronims  International, 
300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R,  Ann  Arbor,  MI 
41806. 
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Increase  Congressional  Accountability, 
Decrease  Conventional  Arms  Sales 


For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  the  United  States 
ranked  first  in  the  total  value  of  its  arms  transfers 
agreements  with  Third  World  countries.  Conven¬ 
tional  Arms  Transfers  to  the  Third  World,  a  study 
issued  annually  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  reports  that  U.S.  arms  transfers  to  the 
Third  World  in  1992  amounted  to  $13.6  billion  and 
comprised  57%  of  the  market,  up  from  49%  in  1991. 
Pressure  by  U.S.  military  industries  to  sell  weap¬ 
ons  overseas  instead  of  converting  their  industries 
at  home  has  created  an  environment  in  which  the 
U.S.  competes  with  its  allies  for  sales,  rather  than 
negotiating  to  restrain  the  proliferation  of  weapons. 
This  competition  has  contributed  to  an  alarming 
increase  in  U.S.  sales  to  the  developing  world.  The 
ability  of  the  U.S.  executive  branch  to  sell  to  who¬ 
ever  is  buying  reflects  a  system  that  circumvents 
much  needed  congressional  dialogue  and  oversight 
of  these  deadly  transactions. 

Current  procedures  governing  U.S.  arms  transfers 
do  not  promote  congressional  oversight  of  the 
administration’s  overseas  arms  transactions.  (See 
the  July  FCNL  Newsletter  for  more  details.)  Time 
and  time  again,  major  sales  have  failed  to  arouse 
opposition  by  members  of  Congress.  Indeed,  be¬ 
cause  current  law  simply  offers  the  option  to  block 
a  sale,  it  allows  our  legislators  to  avert  their  eyes 
and  feign  ignorance  about  this  country’s  booming 
trade  in  weapons. 


However,  there  are  many  concerned  members  of 
Congress  who  want  to  halt  this  deadly  trend. 
Participants  in  the  Arms  Transfers  Working 
Group,  convened  by  FCNL,  are  working  with  these 
members  of  Congress  to  revise  current  procedures 
governing  arms  exports.  The  goal  of  their  proposed 
legislation  is  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  toward 
Congress,  increasing  accountability  and  oversight 
of  the  administration’s  arms  transactions. 

This  initiative  would  reverse  the  way  arms  exports 
are,  at  present,  approved.  No  sales  could  be  made 
to  countries  that  do  not  meet  specified  criteria 
regarding  human  rights  and  democracy,  unless 
both  houses  of  Congress  voted  affirmatively.  With¬ 
out  such  a  vote,  or  a  special  certification  by  the 
President,  sales  would  be  banned  to  countries 
whose  leaders  are  not  popularly  elected,  that  abuse 
fundamental  human  rights,  or  that  do  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  UN  arms  sales  registry.  Banning  sales 
to  such  countries  and  requiring  presidential  certifi¬ 
cation  or  an  affirmative  vote  in  both  houses  would 
significantly  heighten  the  level  of  scrutiny  in 
Congress. 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  OR,  known  for  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  end  U.S.  nuclear  testing,  is  leading  this 
effort  to  rein  in  the  proliferation  of  U.S.  conven¬ 
tional  arms  around  the  world.  We  anticipate  that 
Senator  Hatfield  will  introduce  the  bill  some  time 
after  the  August  recess. 
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